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Arrived there, they ran through the streets to the chief
police station.
The head of the police was asleep. With some diffi-
culty he was aroused ; on hearing their story he appeared
quite confounded, and either unable or unwilling to afford
them any assistance. They succeeded, however, in
inducing him to procure them the horses on which they
had ridden out to Chattah, where they learnt I was.
In the flight from the office Mr. Gibbon had lost his hat;
in addition to the pain of his wound he had consequently
endured the heat of the terrible Indian sun bareheaded.
"What had become of the two clerks they did not know,
they had lost sight of them somewhere along the river
bank. Of Mr. Burlton's fate they were also ignorant,
but feared the worst.
It took me some time to hear their story, for I had
many questions to ask before I quite understood it. I
immediately sent off a horseman to Agra to inform the
Government, desiring him to proceed by a circuitous
route to avoid the mutineers. This done, I ordered my
carriage and riding horses to be in readiness should we
require them to convey us to the Bhurtpore army. I
sent scouts along the road to ascertain if the Sepoys
were approaching, and I despatched a message to warn
Captain Nixon.
While these arrangements were being made, my visi-
tors had had their tea and fallen asleep, all but Mr.
Gibbon, whose wound had become very painful. It was
now past midnight; on account of the heat Mr. Gibbon
and I left the bungalow and sat by the side of the road,
which ran just in front; the others in a little while awoke
and joined us. Before we had sat long, I had an impres-
sion that there were people near us, and as my eyes got
accustomed to the darkness I perceived, not altogether